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CLOSE OF VOLUME XXII. 

This number completes the 22d volume of the 
New “neLtanp Farmer; and we improve the oc- 
casion to tender our thanks to those who have fa- 





vored us with their patronage and contributed for 
our pages. ‘The favorable opinions of our course 
in conducting the Farmer while it has been under 
our immediate control, which have been expressed 
to us in communications from subscribers, also de- 
mand our thanks. While we have a due sense of 
our deficiencies, it is grateful to be assured that 


our en ‘ecavors to do as well as we can, meet the ap- 


probation of those for whom we labor. The Far- 
MER is not, however, what we would have it, were 
our means proportionate to our wishes. If we had 


even a half of what is justly due us from delin- 
quent subscribers, we could well afford to improve 
the character of the paper and enhance its useful- 
ness. We pray in behalf of such delinquents, that 
they may, ere long, be made to see the gross injus- 
tice they do us in withholding our dues, and then 
act in the case as honest men should act. 

We have never made any considerable exertion 
to extend the circulation of the Farmer, relying 
rather on its own merits to secure it increased pat- 
ronace; but we would be grateful to any of our 
friends who will endeavor to procure us new sub. 
scribers, and will reciprocate the favor by any ser- 
vice we can do them. 

We shall commence the new volume with new 
type,—and we hope, through the aid of correspon- 
dents, and our own humble efforts, that it may not 
depreciate in value compared with its predecessors 
—and this is all we can hope. In respect to our 
editorial] course, (a8 Mr Colman observed on a sim- 
ilar occasion,) “we can give the past only as a 
pledge of the future. 
tors in the field, but the field is wide enough for 


We lave various competi- 


us all, and we begrudge no man his honest suc- 
cess. We sha!l pursue that mode of satisfying 
the intelligent and candid, which no short experi- 
ence has convinced us is the most effectual—that 
of satisfying, above all things, our own honest 
judgment and conscience.” 

The index to the 22d volume is in course of 
preperation, and wil! probably be printed in season 
to be forwarded with the first No. of the new vol- 
ume. 

("We earnestly call upon those in arrears for 
the paper, to remit, as promptly as may be, the 
amount of their dues, and thereby both cischarge a 





duty and confer on us a favor. Payments may be | when well cultivated, for an almost indefinite pe- 
transmitted to us free of expense, by enclosing the riod of time, possesses advantages over every other 
fruit with which I am acquainted; and hence of 
late I have given it a decided preference on my 
| place at Croton Point. As fast as m each or- 
JOSEPH BRECK & Co. | chards fail, or show symptoms of path if the 
Boston, June 25, i844. | ground is suitable, I occupy it with the grape. A 
——-- — | bank well covered with good plants of the Isnbella 
| grape, properly and carefully cultivated, will, | am 
em | fully persuaded, give jlarger and more certain divi- 
CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. | dends, in proportion to the amount of capital in- 
The advantages that would be derived not only | Vested, than any other Bank in the State. 
in an invividual, but a national point of view, from Yours, truly, 
a greatly increased culture of al] our choice fruits, | 
is not fully appreciated. The large quantity of | " 
animal food consumed by all classes in this coun- | 
try, renders the antiseptic and diluent properties of | rs 
fruits in temperate and tropical climates, absolute- | ; BEE MOTH. 
ly necessary to the promotion and preservation of | Mr Edilor—tin the last number of your Cabinet 
health, The alarming increase of diseases of the | YOU 84Y that “on examining your bee-hives in the 
heart, apoplexy, palsy, obstructions of the liver, ;™orning, you have been annoyed by frequently 
lungs, and other vital organs, and the rapid pro- | finding on their platform, worms fall grown, which 


| , 6 

gress and violence of the inflammations consequent | had no doubt been hatched trom the egg of the 
. - | y } ° 

upon these obstructions, are directly or indirectly ae W here did they come from? Will 

some of our friends tel] us ?” 


connected with, and dependent upon, a plethoric 
or overloaded condition of the blood-vessels—a| ‘The Bee moth is a nocturnal visiter, and enters 
state of the system which a free use of ripe fruits ‘the hive afier the bees have retired to rest, and de- 
and vegetables is best calculated to prevent and ; Posits its egg In the comb, where the insect, when 
correct. Physicians, however they may differ in hatched, meets with its proper food, until it arrives 
opinion on some subjects, agree on this, that the ,t maturity. It then descends to the bench, and 
free use of good ripre fruita, such as the grape, the | closes itself by the web which it spine, and 
apple. peach, &c, is well calculated to promote | passes into the pupa or chrysalis state, before it 
and preserve a healthy state of the human system, |>ccomes a fly. The moth-worms, which have 
We have, therefore, not only pecuniary induce- | lived through the winter, will commence leaving 
ments to cover our fields and the banks of our riv- ; te comb the last of March and beginning of April, 
ers with the choicest fruits to delight the eye and | %"4d continue to do so till late in May ; by which 
gratify the taste, but a far higher object—the pro- | time those that came first have become flies, ready 
motion of the health and happiness of our fellow. 0 enter the hives and carry on their work of de- 
creatures. | Struction. These insects pass through ali their 
Notwithstanding all the efforts that have been ue ar re Ce oa fy, curing 
made for a number of years past, to advance the | sa SOU T Wet bali 0 tas 2 rt ra — are 
E | 38, orms in a glass jar 
culture of the grape and some other fruits—and | on the 9th, 12th, and 14th of April: the P Tet 


the success has been very encouraging—there | . 
y +t out after the 23d of May, Few worms were found 
|under the hives after this date. 


does not appear to be any probability of overstock- | 
ing the markets of the large cities on the sea- | - 
board, for a quarter of a century tocome. Indeed, | To mitigate the ravages of the Bee moth, I 
if still greater efforts are not made, and far more | Spread salt on yhe bench below the bee-hive, and 
land employed than has been for this purpose for | keep it there from March to November. If the 
many years past, the growth of the cities will be | “°F™ should descend when the salt is datinp, it 
greater than the growth of the fruit; added to| will be so far prostrated as seldom to recover; but 


which, railroads and steam have opened many new ,'f dry, it has very little effect. Frequent atten- 
markets, and will continue to do so for years to | tion is still necessary to meet with enccess in the 
management of bees. For further information, I 


come. 
; , would refer your readers to ‘* Bevan’s Trestis 
The farmera in the interior and to the west, ow- | y nf Trestise on 
the Honey Bee. An OcroGeNnaRian. 


ing to their cheap alluvial soils, find it to their in- | 
terest to supply us with large quantities of grain yn aa feo Sat 
and Jess perishable articles than fruits; and the | Preserving Eggs.—I have just read the mode of 
owners of far more costly land near our large cit-| preserving eggs in the Jast Cultivator, and a judy 
ies and railroads, would find it greatly to their ad-, at my elbow informs me that she preserves them as 
vantage to turn their attention more to the produc- follows, and has never taken up a bad egg, after 
tions of the garden, the vineyard and the orchard, | keeping them all winter:—Put a layer of salt in 
than they have heretofore done, The grape, from | the bottom of a jar, and stick the eggs into the 
its arriving at the bearing state so soon, and con- salt pol downwards. So proceed with alternate 
tinuing to produce a bountiful crop every year layers of salt and eggs till the jar is full.—.4b. Cult. 


money in a letter unsealed, and handing it to the 
postmaster with a request that he will forward it. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 


R. T. Unpveraiun. 





From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 
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KENRICK’S NEW AMERICAN ORCHARD. | have been satisfactorily proved, are designated by 
IST. a star, throughout the book. 

We have received the seventh edition of Ken-| : the directions for cultivating the various kinds 

rick’s Orclardist. We have not had time to give | of fruit, will be found useful, cepocially 4 gentie- 

it @ critical examination, but notice some additions men who have not been scientifically educated in 


and corrections, Mr Kenrick has evidently made | the art of horticulture. 
the but feet of fruit trees an ohjret of diligent atiedy | “ An appendix of nearly one hundred pages, con- 
and research for years. His Nursery ranks among | tains # catalogue and description of the most use- 
the old: st in the country, in) which he has been 

diligently engaged during his whole life-time, giv- | Pickles, Savory and Medicinal Herbs, &c., which 
ing Jin peculiar advantages to become acquainted | 
with and to prove the many fruits which he de- | gardening. 
ecrives in iis book. He has also had the advanta- | 


tage of trivelling in Europe, and visiting eminent |" |. 

horticuliurists and nurserymen in that partof the) . hm —_ not pledge “on ward that es _ 
world. {in describing so many fruits, it would be, er en ae popes ec wo we ve 
next to impossible to be correct in every particu. | treatise on raising of fruits, which can now be 
Jar. ‘Shere has been much confusion in the classi- | found, we have no doubt, and we cordially recom- 
fication and nomenclatures of fruits, wlich the | 


/mend it to the favor of the public,” 
Horticultural Society of London and our own Mas. | NEW-YORK FARMERS’ CLUB. 
sachusetts Society have dove much to arrange and | 


{ ( he conversation had at one of 
system tize, but there still remains much more to | From me - ae” ue ? ne of the late 
ketene. ‘Tale tnc Beda & BMesculeee tach. et (Orr of this useful association, we make the 
) A ere ask, i 


“ar , ‘following extracts :— 
Mr Kenrick, in his efforts to accomplish it, | g 
has had the advantage of «their labors. The fol-| 
Jowing remarks in reference to the new edition of | cucumber, melon, squash, and other vines. Take 


the Orchardist, are copied from the Boston Courier, a dredging-box full of snuff, and sprinkle the 
of Muy 30: | plants well: I have cleared out in this way whole 


| colonies of these enemies, 

“The extensive sale of this work, and the call) yy Pickenson.—| have tried experiments on the 
for rep aied editions, furnish conclusive evidence | Roge.bugs. ‘They attack the Isabella grape. I 
ofits value, [tis not, we believe, more than five) treated the bugs with a stream of tobacco smoke, 
or six years since the first edition came from the | formed by tobacco stems burning ina pot. These 
press; and if the circumstances just mentioned are | bugs had destroyed sometimes, all except a very 
insufficient to establish the reputation of the work, few bunches of my grapes—by smoking I have 
we have the testimony of numerous witnesses) saved them. I have tried it on the early cherries 
among our most successful scientific horticulturists, | with great success, The Rose-bugs select the 
that it 1s truly the best treatise of the kind. ripest side of the finest cherries, and spoil them. 

“ This seventh edition, Mr Kenrick informs us,! gy nuel Stevens. Esq —The bug which infests 
has been revised with particular attention and care | our cherries, is perhaps the lightning-bug : it passes 
—all the latest and most eminent writers of Eu-! from one to another; to roses, grapes, &c. ; it pre- 
rope, which had come within his reach, having | fers particular sort of scarlet rose. On the Aus- 
been consulted, as well as those of our own coun- | trian yellow rose-bush a full bud is hardly ever 
try. We have not compared the present edition | geen, 
with its predecessors, with a view of ascertaining) Gardeners should try proper washes: use soap, 
the precise amount of new information which it! snug cause it to stick to their plants, Smoke 
presen(s, nor are we able to point out to the read- | them, dredge them. Our green-houses are smoked 
erall the improvements it embraces. By “itm-| and the insects all destroyed. Put bits of tobacco 
provements” we presume, is to be understood, par- | steqis around the roots of the cauliflower, cabbage, 
tially, at least, the correction of errors or the sup- | &c.; the moisture partially dissolves the tobacco. 
plying of deficiencies in former editions. That) | warrant that no grub will touch your plant so 
the author has taken great pains to procure infor-| treated. 
mation —having made two voyages to Europe in) Mp Brown.—-Will smoking kill the bark lice ? 
the years 1840 and 184]—we are well aware; and) My Stevens.—I do n’t know, but it kills the plant 
that he has honestly communicated whatever he | joyse on the rose and peach. 
has obtained that could be valuable to his country- Chairman.—Infusion of tobacco and lime is 
men, we have no doubt. good for cabbages infested with lice or bugs. He 

“ The improvements and alterations are so dis-} had tried it, and they all left, The white rose 
persed over the whole, that it would be impossible | grafted on the berberry, becomes yellow. 
to point them out in a brief newspaper notice; but! Mr J. Brown.—Whale-oil soap and water thrown 
we perceive that about one hundred pages are re-| by a syringe on plants infested by insects, kills 
constructed, and exhibit evidences of diligent and | slugs and all other vermin. I have tried it two 
faithful research. Descriptions of new and highly! years. It is better than snuff or any thing else. 
approved fruits are introduced, and present to the | This sorp is only three cents a pound. Use one 
horticulturist some remarkable varieties—espe-! part of so.p to fifty of water. The rose-slug keeps 
cially of the Pear, the Peach, the Grape, the Rasp- | underneath the leaf, and must be syringed accord. 
berry aud the Strawberry. The list of * out-cast’} ingly. 

Pears, or such as are found to be of inferior value,| Dr. Field.—Failures in the use of means are 
or not susceptible of profitable cultivation in our| often due to the insufficiency of the application. 
climate, is somewhat extensive. ‘This list, we pre-| It should be continued, beginning as the leaves 
suine to embrace the results of actnal experience. | and flowers bud out. Begin early, and repeat. 
The fruits, which are most particularly recommend-| Mr Bron stated that the pear had been grafted 
ed, to compose a moderate collection, and which | on the mountain ash. 


logue of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Flowers, 





Chairman.—A_ great variety of insects infest 








| ful Nutritious Roots, Esculent Vegetables, Salads, 


| will doubtless be useful to those who do their own, 
It contains, also, a descriptive cata-— 


—— —=- = — ~ 4 


| For the N. E. Farmer. 


| 


TILLAGE OFCORN. 


| Mr Edilor—The practice mentioned by you in 


your article on the tillage of the corn crop, of plow- 

‘ing the earth from the plants, and after the lopse 
of a proper period, throwing it back agai:, cunnot 
be too strongly recommended. I tried it last year 
for the first time in the tillage of corn, und was so 
highly satisfied with its effects, that I have adopted 
it among the permanent practices in my hushand- 
ry. You will remember the long period of very 
|dry weather that prevailed in the early prt of last 
summer, Jn that time, many fields of corn in my 
neighborhood, shew very plainly how hard it was 
to conten! with a lack of moisture. ‘Tlie most of 
|them were well attended to by their owners, by 
the use of the plow and cultivator; but still the 
crops had to struggle hard to keep up an appear- 
ance of any thing like thrift. My corn, on the 
/contrary, which was treated in the way above al- 
j\luded to, shew no indications of sufftring from 
want of moisture, and extended its growth nercep- 
tibly every day. 

With respect to the damaging of corn, by sev- 
ering the small roots in tillage, [ hold an opinion 
which J suppose will be deemed heretical—that is, 
by the majority. 1 %do not believe—because I 
have never found it so to operate—that cutting off 
the small roots of corn by the plow, is perce; tibly 
injurious to the crop, I have experimented upon 
this point, and could not perceive that either in 
the crop when standing, orin the yield at harvest, 
there was the least evidence of injury resulting 
from cutting the roots, Still, I would not acvo- 
cate the cutting of the roots purposely: | think it 
best to avoid this as much as possible ; tut { would 
not forego the use of the plow (and frequently} be- 
tween the rows—especially in dry weather. 

Yours, Meprorp. 


wcoy>The experience of farmers is always accep- 
table to us, whether it be in accordance with gen- 
erally received doctrines or not. Our corres: on- 
dent has noticed no injury resulting from cutting 
the roots of corn—others have—and the practice 
is not recommended by our agricultura! writers. 
As we suggested in our article on the tillage of 
the corn crop, the severing of the roots on one side 
only, by plowing in every other row, might not be 
productive of so much injury to the crop, as benefit 
from deep stirring of the soil,—but we cannot ad- 
vise deep p!owing in every row after the roots have 
begun to spread. Theory is against this—and we 
cannot but think practice will prove su also, if ex- 
periments be fairly and thoroughly conducted, No 
one single experiment can be called a /wir test, in 
most disputed points. 

For the opinions in reference to the ‘ Farmer” 
expressed by our correspondent in his private note, 
we return him our thanks. Perhaps he does us 
credit over much. Our next number wil! appear 
|in a new dress, but we can promise no further im- 
‘provement in the character of the paper. We 
shall, however, do our best to merit the praise he 
accords us.— lip, 





| 


} —- — 





The Ranunculus.—This splendid flower, native 
of the Levant, requiring the greatest care during 
its entire growing season, may be seen in high 


perfection at this time, at the garden of Mr Samuel 
Walker, Eustis street, Roxbury.—Mail. 
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BARN CELLARS. | sable to good crops, every farmer should endeavor | hills around the corn, to prevent the wind from 

Every farmer that has given his attention to the | to construct one this season.— Boston Cultervator. | blowing it down, is a clear sheer humbug. 

: « J. Wuirman, 






subject, will acknowledge the great utility of barn | 
cellars for the purpose of saving manure, With 


this appendage to the barn, and a little additional ‘MY MISS-DEALS IN” FARMING OPERA 
Jabor, 1 farmer may add more than half to the! ~ 2 TIONS 


Vorth Turner, May, 1844. 


| 

From the Maine Cultivator. | 
7 

| 


Poisoned Sheep—a Remedy—Many sheep usual- 





quantity and value of his manure. 


nure is carried off by drenching rains, or lost by | 
exposure to frosts, and by the escape of gases in | 
fermentation, which often reduces the valve of the | 


manure one half. 


But allowing that no water from the manure | 
heap runs to waste, and loss by fermentation is | 


carefully guarded against, and that the loss by 
exposure to frosts and winds is small, then there 
is a great loss by a waste of liquid manure. Care- 
ful experiments have been made in saturating 
loam with ithe liquid manure and applying it to a 
piece of land, while the dung has been applied to 
a piece of Jand of equal size and quality, and both 
pieces treated alike as to cultivation and crops, 
and it was found that the liquid manure, thus sa- 
ved, was equal to the solid. 

If a farmer has just manure enough to keep his 
farm in the same condition, year after year, let 
him consider what a vast improvement he would 
make by having twice the quantity of manure. In 
a little while he would double ail his crops, with. 
out adding half so much to his labor as the in- 
crease of crops, and as he increases his crops, he 
can increa<e his stock and n-anure, so that the in. 
cresse of manure and crops would go on accumu- 
lating like compound interest. 

With a barn cellar, mud, muck, loam, sods, turfs, 
or any common earth, may be used to absorb the 
liqnid manure and prevent fermentation, and the 
manure in a cellar will be safe from the great loss 
consequent upon exposure. Let every farmer who 
has not a barncellar resolve to have one, and 
make preparation for that purpose. Now is the 
time, before the haying season. 

We observed several cases last season, where 
farmers had prepared fora cellar by arranging 
their barns for that purpose before haying. They 
dug out under the posts and laid a good founda- 
tion to support them, and after haying they dug out 
the earth. Some informed us that in making cel- 
lars a few years since, they hauled the earth upon 
their low lands, and thus improved them for grass, 
so mach that the improvement paid all the ex- 
pense of removing the earth from the cellars, 

Some make a cellar under the cattle house only, 
others extend it under the barn floor and mows, 
for wheels, implements, hogs, and some for horses, 
or some of their cattle, throwing out the manure 
with that from the tie-up. Sometimes a part of the 
cellar is made warm with a good close wall, or by 
double boarding, with some warm material stuffed 
between, for the purpose of keeping roots for stock. 

The inost convenient method of making a barn 
and cellar, is to seta barn ona side hill facing 
the south, and have the cellar open to the barn 
yard, on the south side. Some farmers dig out a 
cellar, when their barns set ona level. This an- 
swers yell on a porous sandy soil. Others find it 
necessary to raise their barns a few feet for con- 
venience in making acellar. There are various 
ways of construction, adapted to different situa- 
tions and circumstances.—Almost every farmer 
can make one without much expense, and as it 
will add so much to the value and quantity of ma. 
nure which every cultivator regards as indispen- 





In the way | 
most coumonly practised, much of the best ma-| 


ly die in the spring, when first turned froin their 
winter quarters, by eating poison—laurel, or lamb- 
kill,” as it is popularly called. This is generally 
i fatal, to the animal partaking it, unless its effects 


toes sufficiently, mowing the small bushes, thia- be speedily counteracted, and this can be effec- 
tually accomplished only in one way, As soon as 


itles, brakes, polly-pods, swale-grass, &c., in my and ; fail. | h 

pasture, and saving it for fodder,—not pruning my |Y°4 Ftd te J fey - “a ’ wee n tot ’ 

lorchard to the best advantage—not puiting my forest and gather a handful of the small twigs o 
white ash—place them in a piphin or common ket- 


tle, after having bruised them well, and suffer them 
to boil foran hour—This done, decant the decoc- 
tion or extract, and administer two spoonful to 
each sheep. Lambs require less. If administered 
within 24 hours from the time of partaking the pui- 
son, it will ordinarily effect a cure. 

Some have wondered why sheep eat this plant, 
as their instinct is generally competent to lead 
them aright in their selection. I have supposed 
that their eagerness for green succulent food is the 
principal cause, and more especially as they are 
seldom known to partake of it any other season of 
the year.—.Maine Cultivator. 


Mr. Holmes :—1 have made soine miss-deals in 
| farming, forty-six years in succession, small and 
large ones. Perhaps many would not notice the 
'small ones, such as not hoeing my corn and pota 


| barn yard fence in order before the ground became 
frozen—not feeding what little stock [ have kept, 
sufficiently to make them profitable as they would 
have been if I had dealt otherwise with them; and 
lastly, of cultivating too much ground at the halves, 
and especially, when planted with corn. 


I have gone far enough, | will try to follow my 
tracks back again, lest I get inthe mire, I have 
generally hoed my corn as others did, only twice ; 
thrice would have done better. In former years | 
used the plough between the rows and raked up 
the earth against the corn, but did not make as 
large hills as many did. This is poor husbandry. 
I find the plough had better be kept out of the 


field after the corn is six inches in height. The x ' , 
cultivator or harrow is much better. | prefer a| How to Prepure a Cheap Paint.—Take one 
harrow where the Jand is stony and sedy. It is a| bushel of unslacked lime and slack it with cold 


water when slacked, add to it 20 Ibs. of Spanish 
whiting, 17 lbs. of salt,and 12 lbs. of sugar. Strain 
this mixture through a wire sieve, and it will be fit 
for use after reducing with cold water. ‘This ia 
intended for the outside of buildings, or where it 
is exposed to the weather. In order to give a 
good color, three coats are necessary on brick, and 
two on wood. It may be laid on with a brush siin- 
ilar to whitewash. Each coat must have sufficient 
time to dry before the next is applied. For pnint- 
ing inside walls, take as before, | bushel of un- 
slacked lime, 3 lbs. of sugar, Sibs. salt, and pre- 
ghee | pare as above, and apply with a brush, 

As to the orchard, if it had been pruned, and) | have used it on brick, and find it well calcula. 
some manure put around the roots of the trees, and | ted to preserve them—it is far preferable to oil 
pastured with sheep, it would have yielded more} paint. Ihave used it on wood, and assure you 
apples and much better in quality. If I had plant- ‘that it will last longer on rough siding than oil 
ed a nursery twenty years ago, and taken care of | paint will on planed siding or boards. 
it, it would have been an accommodation to soine | 
few buyers for a few years past. 


plain ease that corn planted lae, on land half 
ploughed, then neglected by the hoe to a late 
hour, then only chopped over at the hulves, and \it- 
tle or no more done until the harvest, will yield a 
light crop. I am of the opinion that corn, nine 
times out of ten, yields a good crop, when rightly 
inanaged, 





I am satisfied that all stock growers had better 
give food enough to cause their stock to gain in- 
stead of decreasing, As to the barn yard fence, | 
it could be repaired with much less trouble before | 
the ground became frozen, than afterwards. 





You can make any color you please. If you 
| wish straw color, use Yellow Ochre instead of 
As to small bushes, thistles, brakes, polly-pods, | whitening, for lemon color, Ochre and Chrome 
swale-grass, &c., in pastures, they make tolerable | Yellow; for lead aud slate color, Lampblack ; for 
good fodder, if cut early, besides, the pasture will i blue, Indigo; for green Chrome Green. The dif- 
produce more feed and make a much better ap- ferent kinds of paint will not cost more than one- 
pearance, | fourth as much as oi! paints, including the Jabor of 
It gives me disagreeable feelings to see large | putting on. 
furrows ploughed between potatoe rows when they ————$$—$__—___ 


are a foot high, then all the sods and loose earth Important Discovery.—Dr. Mosher said recently 
senegen ap rp the tops, leaving them in a snarl, | before the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, thet 
with large ditches between the rows, J had rather the disease of fire-blight in pears is produced by 
see, soon after the rows can be followed, a culti- very minute brown-colored insects, which, by the 
vator or harrow hauled between the rows. Then, help of a good lens, he discovered secreted in the 








with a hoe, stir the earth round the hills, add but) ayiila of the leaves of small branches of the pear 
little more earth than is taken away, and as soon tree. The quince, and sometimes the apple, he 
as they are of suitable size, use the cultivator as says, are attacked in thesame way, They begin 
before, and make flat, broad hills. By the last} |, the small and tender branches, and subsist by 
mode, nine times out of ten, you will produce the extracting the vital juices of the tree, always mov- 
best crop, and I think at the least expense. The ing, however, to other branches before the effect of 
whim of their growing out of the ground any more their ravages is made apparent by the blackened 
by the last mode than the first, is like telling a and dried state of the leaves. The only remedy is 
tale toa deaf man. The story of making large | to cut off and burn every infected branch. 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 


A NEW DEPREDATOR ON THE ORCH- 
ARD. 

Mr Editor—Herewith you will receive a sample 
of a new species of worm or caterpillar, which is 
destroying our orchards at a great rate. J say 
new, because neo in this region. Jf the sample 
should arrive safe, perhaps you will know them 
and point out a remedy ; but for fear it should not, 
J will descr be them as well as J can, 

They are about the length of the common cat- 
erpillar, and resemble them in general, but are 
rather smaller, much more active and irritable, and 
have a row of white spots the whole length of the 
back. I have never discovered them in my or- 
chard till today. What I shall say, is mostly gath- 
ered from a gentleman who lives three miles from 
me. 

Their eggs are first seen on the small limbs, 
looking like mustard seed imbedded in shoemaker’s 
wax, When first hatched, they are smal! and in- 
ert, but soon begin to ascend to the top, taking the 
highest branches first, and working downward, till 
neither leaf nor blossom is left. They have no 
nest, but in wet weather congregate on the trunks 
and limbs of the trees and adjacent fences. When 
disturbed, they immediately drop to the ground, 
somewhat like canker-worms. This gentleman’s 
orchard consists of 120 apple trees, very thrifty 
and large, anda few pears and plums, Of these, 
Jast year, 100 apple, and all the plum trees, were 
stripped bare as in winter. The rest of the apples 
partially damaged—the pears untouched, ‘This 
was their first appearance here, and they were 
called caterpillars. This year he named them 
canker worms, (which have never been in this re- 
gion,) and tried to stop them by shaking the trees 
and tarring the tranks—also, by putting spirits of 
turpentine on them when gathered together; ani, 
by paying particular attention, will probably suc- 
ceed in saving his foliage in part,—blossoms he 
has none. 

Tiey are spreading fast, and several other or- 
chards in this vicinity, will soon be destitute of 
foliage. I have written this at the request of seve- 
ral gentlemen, in hope to get some iuformation 
which will be useful. If you have no time to in- 
vestigate, perhaps Dr. Harris, or some person, 
could give us some account of them through the 
columns of the Farmer. If they keep on, they are 
like to prove “ugly customers.” B. 

Kennebec Co., Me., June 5, 1844. 


[As stated in our last, we forwarded the above 
to Dr. Harris, with the insect accompanying it. 
Dr. H.’s communication on the subject is subjoined. | 


Mr Breck—Dear Sir—The caterpillars which 
are making depredations in the orchards of Kenne- 
bec county, Maine, are not canker-worms. 
scription of them may be found ina work entitled 
“A ‘Treatise on Some of the Insects of New Eng- 
Jand which are Injurious to Vegetation,” pages 271 
and 272; but, asthe gentleman who sent to you 
some of the caterpillars, seems not to hive con- 
sulted the work, or has failed to identify the in- 
sects by the description therein, it will give me 
pleasure to supply the information wanted on the 
subject, in answer to his inquiries, 

This kind of caterpillar is not common in Mas 
sachusetts, where it is more often found on forest 
trees than In orchards, The scientific name of it 
is Clisiocampa silvatica—the tent-caterpillar of the 


A de- 


forest. It closely resembles the common web- 
making caterpillar of the wild cherry and of the 
apple tree; but is readily distinguished therefrom, 
by the row of eleven white spots along the top of 
ite back, and (as your correspondent has correctly 
remarked,) by its greater irritability and activity. 
When not engaged in feeding, these caterpillars 
cluster together on a flat web, not easily discov- 
ered without close examination, usually woven and 
spread on the trunk or larger limbs of the tree, 
and they have been known to crawl under the web 
in bad weather. Such, at least, are their habits 
in this part of the country. When fully grown, 
and about seven weeks old, they measure nearly 
two inches in length, and then craw! away from 
the trees, and hide themselves in crevices, where 
they make their cocoons, or silken powdery pods, 
exactly like those of the apple-tree caterpillars, 
above mentioned, After remaining in their co- 
coons froin 14 to 17 days, during which time they 
change to the chrysalis and to the winged or mil- 
ler forms, they come forth in the shape of brownish 
yellow millers or moths, pair, lay their eggs, and 
die. 

The only way to get rid of these “ ugly custom- 
ers,” that occurs to me, is, to search for them when 
they are not feeding, and, while they are collected 
ina large mass on the trunks of the trees, to crush 
them at once. ‘Tarring above their piace of rest, 
will probably prevent those of them that fall from 
mounting agaim upon the branches, 

Having never seen the eggs of the parent moth, 
a cluster of them, on the twig, would be very ac- 
ceptable to me. 


Tue Wueatr Worm. 


Your correspondents and patrons would confer a 
great favor, if they wil] send tothe writer, through 
you, living specimens, and make communications, 
during the present summer, respecting certain in- 
sects, called by the varieus and indefinite names 
of wheat-worms, grey-worms, grain-worms, and 
brown-weevils, whic have heretofore done much 
mischief to the wheat in the ear, before and about 
harvest time, in western New York, northern Penn- 
sylvania, end insome parts of Maine. A short no- 
tice of this kind of insect, (presumed, from the de- 
scription given of it by some writers, to be a cater- 
pillar, or span-worm,) will be found in the before- 
named “'T'rea.ise,” pages 445 to 447, inclusive, 
which your readers wil] please to examine before 
making their communications ; but the history is 
wanting, in many important particulars. It wil] 
be necessary to have some of the clover-worms, al 
luded to in the same work, to compare with these 
wheat insects. Living specimens can easily be 
sent, if corked up in small phials, with a few 
grains of wheat and chaff; and others may be pre. 
|served and sent in spirit. Some of them ought to 
be taken when the whenrt is threshed, and put in- 
|to a small tight box, with a little chaff, wherein 


i they will go through their transformations, 





Tue Rosin. 


Allow ine to add a few words in behalf of robin- 
_redbreast. Observing members. of my family have 
‘seen this favorite bird pick canker-worms and bud- 
| worms from the leaves of npple-trees, and swallow 
| them. We had a young robin, which we fed, 
daily, with common apple-tree caterpillars, and the 
| bird ate them greedily and apparently with great 
| relist. 
| Wenever saw the bud-worms and leaf-rolling 


' caterpillara (See the “ Treatise,” prges 347 to 349,) 





| 


| 
| 


so thick as they are at this time, on the «pple end 
plum trees ; and we are much indebted to birds for 
their services in destroying them. We intend to 
set out cherry-trees enough to give the robinsa 
share of the fruit with us. 
Yours, 


Cambridge, June 15, 1844. 


meow. 

(7? We inave copied on another page, from Dr, 
Harris’s “ Treatise on Insects injurious to Vegeta- 
tion,” the remarks on the wheat-worm referred to 
in the foregoing. We should be gratified to re- 
ceive and forward to Dr. H., specimens of the in- 
sects to which he alludes. We could wish Dr. 
Harris’s valuable “ Treatise” was in the po-session 
of every farmer. The surest, perhaps the only way 
of devising a remedy for the depredations of such 
insect as the wheat-worm, and kindred pests, is to 
become acquainted with their natural history, trane- 
formations, &c.; and for this purpose, the ‘* T'rea- 
tise” of Dr. H. is a most useful assistant. 

Our neighber Buckingham, of the Courier, will 
see by Dr. H.’s notice of the robin, that there are 
some who have seen “a robin eat a caterpijiar’— 
and canker-worms, too—and, (if it was not a case 
of “optical illusion,”) we think we have ourself 
seen the rovin making a meal on caterpillars—but 
we are not sure it was in cherry time. 


THE “« FOREST WORM.” 

[We presume the insect alluded to in the sub- 
joined extract from a communication in tie Boston 
Cultivator, by S. W. Jewett, Esq., of Weylridge, 
Vt. is the same as that described in the preceding 
articles :] 


‘* Perhaps many of your readers have been un- 
acquainted with the ‘forest worm,’ or the worm 
which nearly resembles the comimon appie-tree 
worm (caterpillar) that makes a web or 2» nest. 
This forest-worm may be readily distinguished by 
its congregating on the limbs or body o! the tree, 
without forming any web or shelter to protect them 
when they return from feeding. They first made 
their appearance in 1823, and became a destruc- 
tive enemy in 1825, to not only our fruit trees, but 
they stripped our forests, and more partieniarly the 
maple, of its foliage. Most of the orchards bor- 
dering on Lake Champlain, for 100 miles in extent 
or more, were so thoroughly divested of their her- 
bage, that not a green leaf could be fouuw!. This 
formidable enemy has appeared amongst us this 
season quite plenty, but probably unnoticed by ny 
or but a few. If the season should be propitious 
through their season of winding themselves up in 
their cocoon, (in this case they remain abont jour 
weeks in a state of insensibility until the butterfly 
is ready for birth,) we may look out for thei ‘ with 
a vengeance’ another year. Nothing through the 
season seems to destroy them, from the time they 
leave the ova on the smal! twigs, to the period of 
its becoming an inhabitant of the air, except celd 
rains which fa!] at the time of its chrysalis state.” 


To Make Water Cool for Summer.—T hie follow- 
ing is a simple mode of rendering water almost as 
cold as ice: Let the jar, pitcher, or vessel used 
for water, be surrounded with one or more folds of 
coarse cotton, to be constantly wet. The cvapora- 
tion of the water will carry off the heat from the 
inside, and reduce the temperature to nearly the 
freezing point. In India and other tropical re- 


gions, this practice is common. 
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From Harris’s Treatise on Insects Injurious to Vegetation l others, that these worms devour the grain when in 


! 
‘the milk, and also after it has beeome hard. 


THE WHEA'T-WORM. | 





Our agricultural papers contain some accounts | 
of an insect or of insects much larger than the | 
three-cighths of an inch or more, and devouring | 
the grain in the ear after it is harvested. ‘The in- | 
wheut-worms, gray worms, aud brown weevils ; 
and, alihouzh these different names may possibly | 
to think that all of them are intended for only one | 
kind of insect. Sometimes this has also been | 
what difficult to separate the accounts of its bisto- 
ry and depredations from those of the Cecidomyia, 
asserted, that the wheat-worm of the western part 
of New Yor’ and of the northern part of Pennsyl- 
wheat-fly, and that it does not belong to the same | 
order of insects. From the description of it pub- 
Mr Wiliis Gaylord, this depredator appears to be | 
a caterpillar, or span-worm, being provided with | 
extremity of its body. Like other span-worms, or | 
Geometers, it has the power of spinning and SUs- | 

| 
of a yellowish brown or butternut color; that it| 
not only jeeds on the kernel in the milky state, but | 
also devour: the germinating end of the ripened | 
grain, without, however, burying itself within the | 
chaff, w'ien the grain is threshed. He says, more- 
over, that it has becn known for years in the west- 
the new appearance of this insect, as its increase. | 
which tus cansed the present alarm respecting it | 
insect in its perfected state, have not yet been de- 
scribed. Mr Nath’l Sill, ot Warren, Pennsylvania, 
On threshing his winter-wheat, immediately after 
harvest, he found among the screenings a vast ar- 
caterpillar, about three-eighths of an inch in length, 
when fully grown, and apparently of a straw color ; 
be striped lengthwise with orange and cream color, 
Its head was dark brown, It was provided with 
bled a caterpillar in all its motions. 

It appears highly probable that Mr Gaylord’s and 
standing the difference in their color. Insects of 
the same size as these caterpillars, and of a brown- 
Maine, where they have done much injury to the 
grain. Unlike the maggots of the wheat-fly, with 
depredatiug upon the ears of the grain until after 
the tine of harvest. Immense numbers of them 
has been treshed, but they soon crawl away, and 
conceal themeclves in crevices, where they proba- 
Wood, of Winthrop, Maine, says that the chrysalis 
has been observed in the chaff Jate in the fall. A 
county, informs me that he winnowed out nearly a 
bushel of thes inseets from his wheat, in the au- 


maggots of the heat-fly, growing to the length of | 
sects to which I allude, have received the names of | 
refer to two or more distinct species, I am inclined 
called the ¢rain-worm; whereby it becomes some- | 
or Wheat-insect. It may, however, very safely be 
vania, is entirely distinct from the maggots of our 
lished in the sixth volume of “ ‘The Cultivator,” by | 
twelve teet, six of which are situated near each | 
pending itself by a thread. Mr Gaylord says it | 
hull; aud tet it is found in great numbers in the 
ern part of New York ; and that it is not so much | 
The transformations and the appearance of this | 
has given a somewhat different description of it. 
my of this new enemy. He says that it was a 
but, when seen through a magnifier, was found to 
legs, could suspend itself by a thread, and resem- 
Mr Sill’s wheat-caterpillars are the same, notwith- 
ish color, ‘ave been found in various parts of 
whicl: they have been confounded, they remain 
have been seen upon barn-floors, where the grain 
bly undergo ther transformations, Mr Elijah 
gentleman, from the southern part of Penobscot 
tumn of 1840; and he confirms the statements of 





‘clover has been stowed away. 


| heretofore involved. 


These wheat-worms, or wheat-caterpillars, as 
they ought to be called, if the foregoing accounts 
really refer to the same kind of insect, are sup- 
posed by some persons to be identical with the 
clover-worms, which have been found in clover, in 
various parts of the country, and have often been 
seen spinning down from lofts and mows where 
A striking similar- 
ity between them has been noticed by a writer in 
the “Genesee Farmer.” Stephen Sibley, Esq,, 
informs me that he observed the clover-worms, in 
Hopkinten, New Hampshire, many years ago, sus- 


pended in such numbers by their threads from a | 


newly gathered clover mow, and from the timbers 
of the building, as to be very troublesome and offen- 
sive to persons passing through the barn. He al- 
so states, that if he recollects rightly, these insects 
were of a brown color, and about half an inch long. 
lamsorry to leave the history of these wheat- 
worms unfinished’ but hope that the foregoing 


statements, which have been carefully collected 


from various sources, wil] tend to remove some of 
the difficulties wherewith the subject has been 
The contradictory statements 
and unsatisfactory discussions, that have appeared 
in some of our papers, respecting the ravages of | 
these worms and the maggots of the wheat-fly, | 


| might have been avoided, if the writers on these 


lar, of a brownish color, three-cighths or half of an 
inch in length, probably provided with Jegs, and 
capable of suspending itself by a silken thread of 
iis own spinning, would never have been mistaken | 
for a writhing maggot, of a deep yellow color, only | 


one-tenth of an inch long, destitute of legs, and un- | 


able to spin a thread, When the transformations 


| of the former are known, and the insect is obtained 
in its winged or perfected state, it wil! undoubted. 
ly turn out to be a very different creature froin the | 


tiny, orange colored wheat-fly. Until its trans- 
formations are ascertained, it will be of little use 
to speculate on the means to be used against its 
ravages, 


Cutling Grain Early —We are satisfied that 
grain is very often left too long standing uncut in 
the field. The risk of injury from storms is in- 
creased—it does not handle so well, either in cut- | 
ting, binding, loading, or stacking—aend shatters 
out more. The opinion is pretty we!l established, 
that when wheat or rye is cut early—we mean be- 
fore the grain is entirely hard, it makes quite as 
much, and whiter flour, than if Jeft till the usual 
time. Since writing the above, we happened to 
read it to an experienced miller, who is also a! 
good farmer, He says he is well satisfied that | 
early cut grain—that which is apparently quite | 
green—will really yield more flour, and is worth} 
several cents a bushel! more than that which is suf- 
fered to stand till the berry is thoroughly hardened. 
—Farmer’s Cabinet. 
| 
| 


Good Advice.—Bury neither corn nor potatoes | 
deep; both should lie on an easy bed, for the first | 
shoots tend downward when the soil will permit; 


them. When the earth is moist enough, an inch | 


of covering pressed down with the hoe, is better | 
than more.— Selected. 


insects had always been careful! to give a correct | 


and full descriptio f the insects in question. |,, 
«-ennajinedine ees | Though to make butter of the highest flavor, cream 
Had this been done, a crawling worm or caterpil- | é; 
° | should stand in summer but twenty four hours, it is 


BUTTER MAKING. 
A writer in the Farmer’s Cabinet, coucludes a 
butter-making in 
different countries, as This writer says 
that the milk and water is best worked out of but- 
ter by the hands, and he states that the Goshen 
butteremakers clothe the hand with linen, which 
absorbs the butter worked out, and prevents a con- 
tact between the haud and the butter: 


long review of the processes of 


follows, 


“On the whole, then, though good butter, that 
will keep sweet at least a yeur, may be put down, 
without washing, during any part of the grass sea- 
son, yet we have sufficient evidence that most far- 
mers of the interior fail The two car- 
dinal conditions to ensure the best butter, are—in 
making, expel the bulter-mi/k; in packing, errclude 
the air. The first is accomplished most certainly 
by thorough washing with cold water; the second, 
iby packing close in new casks, containing fifty to 
one hundred pounds each, and made of white oak ; 
the salt should be fine and of the best quality. The 
butter should always stand twelve to twentyfour 
hours after salting, and then be worked over, using 
the linen cloth under the hand, til! all the salt wa- 
ter, now collected in small drops, is absorbed ; now 
pack, and when the cask is full, add an inch of dry 
salt, and head up; or, if pickle be preferred to cov- 
er the surface, boil and skim it first, and apply it 

when cold; keep ina cool place. It seems not 
|material to the keeping of butter, whether sugar 
be added or not: saltpetre should never be used. 


to do so. 


generally considered sufficiently often, if kept ina 
coul place, to collect it three times in a week.” 


Zinc Vessels for Milk.—The following extract 
will show the danger of the practice of keeping 
milk ia zine bowls, a custom wiich has lately be- 
come very prevalent in England, these articles be- 
ing sold with the recommendation of producing a 
larger quantity of cream, owing to galvanic action: 

“fT would scarcely have believed,” says Dr. 
Elaines, of Berlin, “that zinc vessels could again 
have come into use for holding fluids used for ali- 


|mentary purposes, as Vauquelin proved, forty years 
jago, that such were certain, after a short time, to 


hold a considerable portion of zine in solution, and 
this is peisonous, I have found by experience 
that a solution of sugar, which had stood only a 


few hours in the summer, in a zinc vessel, con- 
tained a consideracle amount of zinc salts. {t has 
been often stated that the cream will separate 


more easily froin milk, if the latter be kept a short 
time ina zinc vessel. As, however, it is known 
that milk will turn acid much sooner than a solu- 
tion of sugar, it is the more to be apprehended that 
some zine will be dissolved, and such miik wiil be 
the more noxious, ag it is well known that even a 
small amount of zinc will cause violent spaswodic 
vomiting.” 








Currying Cows.—Cows should be curried as 
often as horses, particularly when they are shed- 
ding their hairs. Independent of other consequen- 
ces, it tends to prevent them from licking them- 
selves, by which they too often swallow the hair 
and receive injury.— Selected. 

Camphor for Cut Flowers. —A very small quan- 
tity in water greatly exhilarates the flowers. 
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Bostox, Wepnespay, June 26, 1844. 


! 


&C. 

A trip to Nantucket at this season of the year will 
well pay for the time and expense to (hose who are fond | 
of the sea air and ocean scenery. 
travelling to that beautiful and out-of-the way place, 
are so complete and comfortable, and the journey made 
with such dispatch, that we wonder there are no more | 
found wending their way to this place to enjoy the 
riches of the sea and beanty of the scenery which the | 
numerous islands and bays on the rout afford. 

To get a few days respite from business, and to be 
present at the ‘shearing, we took a seat in the New Bed- 
ford train of cars at a quarter before eight o'clock A. M. 
and soon found ourself moving at the rate of 20 iniles 
per hour threugh the country, and at eleven o'clock 
were landed in the flourishing town of New Fe iford. 
This place far exceeded our expectations in the beauty 
of its location, size and amount of business. As we em- 
barked on board the steam boat we observed a forest of 
masts from the shipping ; it was said there was no less 
than 5) ships then in port, mostly whalers fitting for 
wea. We passed two ships with their boats slung ready 
for sea as we steamed it down the harbour. We cross 
Buzzard bay to Wood's hole, where there is a stop fora 
few minutes to land and take in passengers, then cross 
the Vineyard sound with fleets of vessels passing up and 
dow. in sight, with Cape Cod shore in the distance 
We are soon at Holme’s Hole, a well known refuge for 
vessels in a storm; here we stop again to leave the 
mail, &c. and then proceed to Edgarton, where we are 
again detained for a few moments. Having once more 
put to sea the course is direct. We soon see in the dis- 
tance the sardy bluffs of Nantucket,—we pass the ships 
at anchor in the outer harbour, cross the bar, the town is 
in sight; we are in the inner harbour, there are the cain- 
mela, we are at the wharf and among the inhabitants 
who have come down to meet their friends and get the 
news, and it is but 4 o'clock P. M. 





Having greeted our friends, we are invited to take a 
ride across the island to see the preparations for the 
shearing. We soon emerge from the town which is 
compactly built and find ourselves upon a large open 
common extending in one direction as far as the eye can 
reach. 

Without a tree or fence, or any other object to ob- 
struct the vision, giving us some idea of a western 
praire, the soil very sandy, with a scanty herbage and 
apparently suffering for wantefrain. !t should be re- 
marked that three fourths of the Island is common land 
on which the sheep and cows range at large. The roads 
branch out in every direction: they havethe advantage 
of us at Nantucket, there is no working on the roads ; 
when one is worn out they can strike out a new one. 
The shear pen is about two miles from town, and is 
situated at one end of an enclosure containing one 
square mile of perfectly level Jand : in this large field we 
found the sheep collected, spread out over the whole 
surface, appearing in the distance like mere dots upon 
it. We fearned that these sheep had been collected 
from every part of the island, and on Monday what is 
termed the eastern flock, had undergone the preparatory 
ablution in « pond near by, and were waiting for the ri- 
sing of another sun to be relieved from their winter cov- 
ering. The western flock had gone through the same 








process 


and a beautiful specimen of Cactus serpentinus. 
onies, and cut flowers of numerous sorts. 
ses in about 50 sorts, with a pyramid of Herbaceous and 


other flowers ; embracing 100 varieties, making a splen- 
did show. The new shrub Dentzia scabra, was very 


day of shearing. 

The washing is done at 2 cents per bead, and some- | 
times when a person is particular to have his wool quite | 
clean he pays 21-2 cents. The number of sheep now | 
collected and in view was not far from 7000—it was | 
said on account of the severity of the winter the num 


Upon inquiry | 


the increase of the lambs is reckoned 
we found it was thought to be doing well, if the original 


number was found to be good in shearing time. We 


ance of the fluck ; they are mostly native, small, poor, 
with a good sprinkling of sickly scabby ones. We no- 
ticed a number dead, and others that leoked as if they 
would not survive the ordeal of shearing. Our readers | 
will not much wonder at the appearance of the flock, 
when they are infurmed the sheep receive no attention 
whatever with few exceptions, save in shearing time. 


Jn winter they rover over the island to shirk fur them- 
selves, gleaning a scanty fare, their only shelter from 
the piercing winds, the swamp holes and hollows ; 
there is scarcely a tree on the island, and but few in 
town. If there should be a snow storm, it is all the 
same, the sheep must look out for themselves, they are 
used to it. The bucks are all taken up in September 
and kept seperate until the Ist of November, when they 
are suffered to run at large again ; thus the lambs do not 
begin to make their appearance until the first of April. 
Passing the sheep field, we soon come to the great 
ocean, and here there is no obstruction antil the W. 
Indies appear in the vision of the mariner. Yes, the 
great ocean,—the wind has been blowing hard from the 
southwest all day, and how grandly the sea breaks upon 
the beach ; if there is such a rearing and dashing, and 
foaming, and tossing of the spray now, what must it be 
in astorm; when the poor sailor is stranded upon the 
shore, what perils must he encounter ere he gain the 
land or reach one of the numerous huts, placed along 
the shore by the humane society for the relief, if in- 
deed such dilapidated buildings can afford him any ; but 
night is approaching and we must return to our lodg- 
ings, and be ready for the sheep shearing at an early 
hour in the morning; a time long anticipated by the 
young ones who are let loose from school, a time set 
apart by the older part of the community as a general 
suspension of business, except shearing for relaxation, 
fun and frolic. We must finish next week. 








MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, June 22, 1844. 


From Samuel Walker, 16 beautiful Ranunculus from 
his splendid bed, viz: orange, yellow, sulphur, crim- 
son, scarlet, rose, variegated and variously striped and 
mottled ; also, handsome bouquets, 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, 7 vouquets, Roses, Carna- 
tions, Verbenas, Stocks, Dahlias, &e. Among the Dab- 
lias, Widnall’s Queen and Wheeler’s Maria, were fine. 

From Messrs Hovey & Co. a large collection of har- 
dy roses, 00 variaties. 

From Messrs. Hovey & Co. a large collection of har- 


on ‘Tuesday, and were drying off for the second | conspicuous and much admired, as wel) as many other 


beautiful shrubs and plants in the collection 
From J. Breck & Co. a fine display of Roses, Pmo- 


| nies, and Perennial flowers of the season, 


For the Committee, J. Breck, Chm’n. 





' Fruits The display*of Strawberries today, was equal 
if not superior, to any of our former exhibitions It fur- 
ther proof was necessary to establish the si periority of 


A TRIP ‘10 NANTUCKET, SHEEP SHEARING, | ber fell short of what it was last year, notwithstanding | Hovey's Seedling, both as it regards size aud quality 


over all other varieties, the specimens exhibited to day 
by Messrs Lovett, 2d, of Beverly, and Richardson, of 
Cambridgeport, would convince as of that fact, aud also 
that it has no superior, and we venture to add, few if 


The convenience of | cannot speak much in praise of the breed or appear- jany equals. The new varieties lately imported, and 


other seedlings from the Empire State, are now under 
cultivation; we feel anxious to see the Lritish Queen 
Her Roycl Husband, Prinee Albert, and the New York 
Phoenix ; all these varieties will find a powerful com- 
petitor in this high flavored and very superior sort. 

Strawberries, by J. Lovett 2d, Beverly, viz: 4 boxes 
early Virginia, fine ; 2do Hovey'’s Seedling, extra large 
and fine. By J. Richardson, Cau bridge port, 1 box of 
Cambridgeport, 1 box of Hovey’s Seedling, very fine. 
By Hovey & Co 1 box, fine specimen, 2 boxes of Ho- 
vey's Seedling, by A. H. Hovey, | box Methven Cas- 
tle, by Thomas Edmunds, Newton. 4 do. do. do. b 
Jno, Gordon, Brighton, 3 large dishes, by J. L. L. F, 
Warren, Brighton, viz: Warren's Seedling. (large) Ho- 
vey’s Seedling and Keen’s Seedling, all fine specimens. 

Grapes, Black Hamburgh, by J. F. Allen, Salem, of 
very high and superior flavor. Black Hamburgh and 
Sweetwater, by J Nugent, from the garden of Mrs 
Howard, of Woodland, Brovkline—the Bl.ck Ham- 
burgh were finely colored, 

Peaches, Early Crawford and Grosse Mignonne (of 
New Jersey) the latter very high flavored, by J. F. Al- 
len, of Salem. . 

Nectarines, Elruge and Golden (Pincis) by J F. Al- 
len, Mr. Allen also presented some very superior Figs 
var St. Michael. ‘ ’ 

Cherries, 1 box Black Tartarian, by Jno. Gordon 
Brighton. 2 boxes Belle de Choisy, and i box Bigar- 
reau Savoy? (fine) by Mr Geo Walsh. 1 box, 1 humes 
Motley, Jr. Dedham. 2 boxes, James Munzoe, jr. 

Seediing Cherries, by Benjamin Merriam, Roxbury 
fora name. The committee would be pleased tu see 
other specimens of this variety next week. 

N.B. Las: week Mr. Jno. Gordon, righton, pre- 
sented seven boxes of Strawberries, viz: Methven Cas- 
tle, very handsome ; also Warren's Seedling, and Early 


Virginia. 





Vecetasies. Remarkable specimens of “ Turkish’ 
and “ Palestine” Lettuce, were exhibited by Capt. Jo- 
siah Lovett, 2d, raised trom seed received from Sinyrna 
iwo years since. 

‘lwenty-f ur stalks of Myatt’s Victoria Rhubarb, were 
exhibited by John A. Kenrick, all gathered f-um one 
plant, 12 of which weighed 12 1-3 pounds. 

Joun A. Kenrick. 





WALKER’S RANUNCULUSE®?. 

Mr Samuel Walker, of Roxbury, has succeeded in 
bringing to perfection a bed of splendid Ranunculus, 
containing between one and two thousand plants, em- 
bracing varieties of every color and hue, plain, spotted 
and variegated, which he imported Jast year. We had 
the pleasure of looking at them yesterday ; they are ex 
ceedingly beautiful and delicate ;—those who are desi- 
rous to see them should call soon, as the warm weather 
will soon mar their comeliness. We understand the 








dy roses, 100 varieties. 

Bouquets from John Hovey and Miss Sumner. 

From Parker Barnes, cut flowers and bouquets. 

From Samuel R. Johnson, China and Hardy Roses, a 
fine diaplay, Peonies, &c. 

From John A. Kenrick, Rhododendrons, Kalmias, 
Magnolia ureifolis, roses, &c. 

From Samuel Sweetser, 6 varieties of China Roses, 


From William Kenrick, a great variety of Roses, Paw- 


From Messrs Winship, a circular stand fillod with ro- 


bed will be sold without reserve at fauction tomorrow, 
at the garden, at half past four o'clock, P. M. Diree- 
tions for cultivating will be given to purchasers. Flo- 
rists and amateurs will do well to be present. 

In the horticultural report last week, for Samuel A. 
Walker read Samuel Walker. 





in Insect Trap.—Scoop ont the inside of a turnip 
scollop the edge of the shell, and place it downward on 
the earth, The insects will go into it av a place of re- 
treat, and the beds of squashes, melons, « ucumbers, &c., 
may thus soon be cleared of them.—Selected. 
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THERMOMETRICAL., | 
Reportedtorthe New England Parmer. | qualities, 


. > » * , re ! 5 ¢ 3 _— - 
Range >i the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors | Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed. !b. 45 a 43 c.--Amer 


of ths New Bugland Parmer, Brighton, Mags in a shaded 
Noriserly exposure tothe week ending June 16. 


washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 17 -- Bengasi do 
6 ai3--Saxony, clean. 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10-- 











~ June, 1344. AM. | 12, 4.) 5,P.9. | Wind. ane 
Jane, 1544. |7A M. | 12, 1 | 5,P.M. | Vind uo. do. picked, 10 a 15—Snperfine Northern pulled lamb 37 | 
Mondey, 17 | maiwuwi @& | N.W a 40—Ne. t do. do. do. 32 a 35—No. 2do do do 25a 30— 
Tues tay, 18 | 43 | 63 | 53 N. W No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 
Meaney a ge | se | at | ke. | HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 
Friday 21 36 | 63 | 59 | N.E ist sort Mass 1843, lb. 7a8 ; 2ddoha6é. 
Saturday, 22 | 51 |) «68 | 65 | E | HAY, 14 to 16 per ton— Eastern Screwed 89 to 10. 
Sunday si. | 8 7. | S. E. EGGS, 12. 








MVAKK BT —Monnar, June 24, 1644, 
feverted forthe N. E. Farmer, 

At market 510 Beef Cattle, 15 pairs Working Oxen> | 
1450 Sherp and Lambs, and 850 Swine. 
Ree’ Cattle —The prices obtained last week | 


BR tert bes 


Pieces - 
were not sustained, and we reduce our quotations, viz. 
Extra $5.25. First quality, $5,00. Second quality $4 50 | 
a75 = Third quality, $4 a 4,25. 

Working Oxen Sales $70, 75 and 85 
Sales from $1,25 to 2 75, | 
Lot to ped- 


Sheep and Lambs. 
Swine. — A loi of old Hogs 4 and 4 1-2. 
die 4 1-8 for sows and 5 1-8 for barrows. Small pigs 


from 661-2 ta 712 At retail from 5 to 6 1-2. 




















WilGLes SLE PRICES CURRENT. | 
Corrected with great care, weekiy | 
SEEDS. fierds Grass, (nominal) per hushe! Red Top | 
60 to 00 cents ‘‘lover—Northern, 0 to 00c.—Southern, 0 | 
adc. flax “eed. $1.50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per |b. | 
Causey Seed, 3 6” por bushel. ‘most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to 
GRAIN. Thc transactions made comprise a large portion | }e one of the most useful and labor :aving machines now in 
of the arrivals taken at some advance on the last weekly re | use. One man and horse, with a boy io lead, will rake on 
port; veliov flat Corn, 50 a 52c.; a superior parcel,52 | 2,and | an average from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease, and do 
another ut 53e pet bushel ; white do 48 1 24491 2c.,and | the work well. They are coming into very general use in 
acargy vey prime, 50c. per bushel. Several parcels re- | «|i paits of the country, and will, no doubt, in a few years, 
main afleat uasold held at the above prices. In other | supersede the use of the common hand rake. ‘There isa 
grains there 1s no change. great alvantage in this rake over ai! others, as the person 
Corn—Norhern. new, bushel 00 to 00—Southern, round | Using it does not have to stop the borse to unload the rake 


yellow, oli, 00» 00—Southern flat yellow, new, 50 a 51 — | For sale at the New England Agricultural Ware house 
JOSEPH BRECK & CU. 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 
The Revolving Rake, which has been in general use in 


do. do white 48 a t9--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley | and Seed Store 
00 a 00 —Rye, Northern, 67 2 70—do, Southern, 60263 —| June 4. 





Oats. Southern, 0u a 32--Northern do, 35 to 36—Beans, per 
bushel i 00 ai 62.---Shorts, perdouble bush. 23 a 25—-Bran, 
17 a 20. 


FLOUR ‘The market continues depressed, owing ina | 
great measure to the large quantity of Flour, Ohio and other | 
descriptions, i. a ioubtiul state, being offered and sold at | 
reduced rates. Dealers, too, in view of the fevorable pros- 
pect of wheat crop, and helieving that the market has not | 
yet reache i its lowest point, confine their operations princi- | 
pally to immejia‘e wants. The business done with trade | 
generally, has aiso been exceedingly limited. 





Baltimore. Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. 84 75 a0 0°—do 
wharf, 34 62 1000 —!o. free of garlic, $475 a 0 00—Phila 
delphia do 4 mos. £4 62 a 000 —Fredericksburg, low }'d 4 
mos, $4 +2484 75—Avexandria, wharf mountain, 000280 00, 
—Georcetown, 8475 a 5 00—Richmond Canal, 8475a0 00 | 
—do. Cry, #) 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $4 87 a0 00 


} | 
| pulled Wool is small, and the demand fair for the different 


vean full blood do 43 a 45--Do 3-4 do 37 a 40--Do. t-2do |} 
33 a 35 -1-4 aud common do 28 a 32 — Sinyrna Sheep. | 


a atthe N & Farmer Office. — 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO,, 
NEW ENGLAND 
Agriculiural Warchouse 
1 AND 


aa S2ED STORE. 
51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. having received a full and gen- 
eral assortment of FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN and tk LOW 
ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidently recommend 
them as being pure aad of the first qualiues, unmixed woth 
other virieties; they have no hesitavion in saying the! their 
} colcection of Seeds is the best. and of the greatest variety 
ever offered for sale atany estallishmeut inthe U States 

AGRICULTURAL SOOKS of all kinds, constantly on 
hand 

AGRICULTURAL AND GAKDEN IMPLEMENTS 
of all kinds, among which are the following, viz :— 1000 
Howard’s Patent Cast iron Ploughs, 200 Common do. do, 
200 Cultivators, (00 Greene's Straw Cutters, 5u Willis’ do. 
do. 100 Cominon do. do, 100 Willis’ Patent Corn Shellers, 
50 Common do. do, 200 Willis’ Seed Sowers, 50 do. Vege- 
table Cutiers, 50 Common do. do., 200 Hand Corn Mills, 
| 200 Grain Cradles. tov Ox ‘ okes, 1500 Doz Scythe Stones, 
| 3000 ao. Austin’s Rifles, 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels, 159 
do. Common do, 100 do, Spades, 500 do, Grass Scythes, 300 
do. Patent Snaiths, 200 do Common do., 5v0do. Hay Rakes, 
| 200 do. Garden do. 200 do. Manure Forks, 3°0do. Huy do, 
500 Pair Trace Chains, 100 do, Truck do. Lou do Dratt do, 
500 do. Tie up do, 5u doz Halter do, 1000 yards Fence do, 





25 Grind Stones on Rollers 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 
N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 t 
~ and 62 North Market Street, Boston, 





06 ee OO EMO cree ee ee 


LACTOMETERS. 
A simple instrument for tesung the quality of milk. For 
i _ JOS BRECK & CO. 
GARDENER’S KNIVES, 

And other implements for garden purposes, in great va- 
riety and of superior quality. For sale at the N. is, Agri 
cultural Warehouse, No 51 and 52, N. Market Street, hy” 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 























HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
A few cases of superior Horticultural Tools, for gentie- 
men or ladies’ use. For saleby JOS BRECK & CO. 
51 and 52 North Market Street. 


GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 


jrindstones of different sires, hung on friction rollers ane 
moved with a foot treader, are found tobe a great improve. 





—do. Country 4 75 a 0 00 —Genesee, common, cash, 84 68 a 
475— do fancy brands $467 a 5 12 — Ohio, via Canal, | 
$0 00 1 0 00—do do New Orleans, cash 84 504475. Rye, | 
$3 50 a 0 00-—Inctian Meal in bbls. 82 87 a 3 90. | 






GRAIN CRADL¥ES, 

The Grain Cradle is an article which is comiug into very 

PROVISIONS. There has heen a steady but limited de- | genera! use in the New Englund States where they were 
mand for Pork, at prices ranging according to the last re. | till of late but little known. although they have been in very 
port. Some inferior lots have been sold at lower rates | general use in the southern and western Stutes, for many 
Beef is exceed*ng'y duil of sale, and prices in a measure | years, and which is found to be decidedly the best mode of 
nominal. “Nothing of consequence doing in Lard, and form. | harvesting grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 
er prices co .rnued. acres in aday when he cannot reap more than one. The 

Beef --Mess 1 110 new bbl. $675 27 50—Navy—86 00 a | differeuce in gathering a crop is so much in favor of crad- 
6 50.—No. 1, $5 50 45 75—do Prime $4 008 4 25—Pork— | !ing, that we must suppose that it will be the only mode 
Extra clear 4 mo bb!. 300 00 a 00 00—do Clear 810 00 a 11 00 | *4opted hereafter, and the grain cradle will become of as 
do. Mess, 38 00a 8 50—do Prime $6 50 a7 00—do Mess much use.as an implement of husbandry,as the plow new is 
from other Siates— a — —do Prime do do 80 002000} There has heen a very great improvement in the manu- 
do. Cargo do. 0002000 —Clear do da $00 00 a 00 00-. | facturing of this article, they are now made on the most 
Butter, shipping, 15 a 18—do store, uninspected, 10 a 12—do | ‘proved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished in a 
dairy, 15 cis. » 20:—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 00a 0 —do | SUp*rior manner and made of the hest casi steel. 
Scuth and \Wesiern, 5¢ a 6{— Hams, Boston, 7 a 74 — | or sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
Southern an! Wester, 6 a 6;—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, mt Seed Store. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


3 a 44 —do new milk, 4} a 54. une 4. 
| aoe aiodk 2 


WOOL,. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- oentdeniie mate a neat ut , 
tation shal ' 7 cts. | BENJAMIN BANGS, No. 39 & 40, Lewis’ Wharf, has 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ai | teraale, cqanitity of the ahete wenid artiste, Ghieb bee 


val. A.jwheroo the vaue exceeds 7 cts. per | 
et. ad. val. and 3 <ts per pound. : ee j been much approved of in England, and as far as used in 
. ‘ g | this country has been found highly beneficial on grass land, 
Fleeee Wovi of the new clip begins to come to market, | trees and plants generally. 
but we liave heard of no sales to any extent. The stock of | 3oston, March 20, 1344. 3m 


' 





ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are }:ecoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale hy J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 


FINE BONE MANURE, 

The subscribers have on hand, Fifty Barrels of fine pul 
verised Bone Manure, mixed with the inarrow of the Lone. 
lt was produced from a manufactory when the bone was saw 
ed in a wet state. It must be a very valuable article. 

Also, Fifty Barrels fine Bone Dust, in a dry state, princi- 
pally saw dust. and the refuse of a manufactory. 

March 20, 1844. 





SCYTHES, &C. 

SCY THES, RIFLES, and SNAITHS, of the most ap 
proved kinds, for sale low, at the New England Agriculte- 
ral Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 and 62 North Marke 
Street. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Sere ia - CULTIVATORS. — 

A lot of prime Cultivators, for sale cheap at the N. B. 
Acriculiural Warehouse, 51 and 62 North Market Street. 

< JOS. BRECK & CO. 


HOSS. 


The best kind in the Market. For eale hy 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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~  MEBCELLANEDUS. « 


The Irish believe (as is well known,) that St, 
Patrick banished ail the snakes and toads from the 
* Emerald Isle.” The following quotation is given 
as a sample of the manner in which the laudable 
deed ia handed down to posterity :— 
“* Success to bold St. Patrick’s fist ! 
He was the saint so clever— 
He gave the snakes and toads a twist, 
And banished them forever : 
There's nota mile yw Erin's isle, where nasty varmint 
musters — 
Where’er he put his blessed foot, he murthered them in 
clusters ! 
The frogs went hop, the toads went flop, slap-dash into 
the water, 
The bastes committed suicide to save themselves from 
slaughter.” 

Anecdote of Burns.— Being in church one Sun- 
day, and having some difficulty in procuring a seat, 
a young lady who perceived lim, kindly made room 
for him in her pew. The sermon was upor the 
terrors denounced by the scriptures upon sinners, 
and the preacher quoted several passages, to en- 
force his point, to whiel the lady seemed particu- 
larly attentive, and somewhat agitated, Burns, on 


perceiving this, wrote with a pencil on a leaf of' 


her bible, the following lines— 


“ Pair maid, yoy need not take the hint, 
Nor idle texts pursue— 

"T was only sinners that he meant, 
Not angels such as you.” 


Jump up, Girls !—The editor of the Portland 
Express, in discoursing upon early rising, talks in 
this wise: ‘*Up with you! Mary, Ellen, Abby, 
Sarah, Olive, Caroline, Eliza, Jane, Hannah, and 
all the rest of you girls, arouse—wake up—rise, 
and see the sun rise, and brush away the dew from 
the beautiful grass. You not only lose the best 
portion of the day by lingering in bed, but you de- 
press your spirits and contract sluggish habits. 

What if you are sleepy? Jump out of bed—fly 
round—astir about, aud in a few moments yon 
will be bright as Jarks. We would n’t give astraw 
for girls who won’t get up in the morning. What 
are they good for? 
Our advice to young men who are looking out for 
wives, would be—never choose a female who do- 
zes away the precious morning hours.” 

Reproof.—“ Who hath redness of eyes?” This 
scripture interrogatory 1s wel! illustrated by an an- 
ecdote related with most effective dryness by a 
friend of ours. Aon elderly gentleman, accustomed 
to indulge in frequent potations of Cogniac, enter- 
ed the bar-room of an ian, in the pleasant city of 
H , on the Hudson, where sat a grave Quaker, 
toasting his tves by the fire. Lifting a pair of 
green spectacles upon his forehead, rubbing his in- 
flamed eyes, and calling for a hot brandy toddy, he 
seated himself by the fire, and remarked to the old 
Quaker that “his eyes were getting weaker, and 
that even spectacles didn’t seem to do ’em any 
good.” “1’ll tell thee, friend,” replied the Qua- 
ker, “what I think. I think if thee was to wear 
thy spectacles over thy mouth for a few months, 
thy eyes would get sound again.”— Knickerbocker. 








Sam, does n’t your school -imaster ever give you 
any rewards of merit ?” 

“Yes: he gives me a licking every day, and 
says T merits two.” 


Lazy, dumpish creatures— | 


, Female Education.—Hannsh More has truly re- 
‘marked that ‘lo know how to grow old gracefully 

‘is one of the rarest attainments of lile. “ When 

‘admirers fall away,” continues Miss More, «and 

flatterers become mute, the mind will be driven to, ’ 
retire into itself; and if it finds no entertainment 
lat home, it will be driven back again upon the | 
‘world with increased force. Yet, forgetting this, 
| do we not seem to educate our daughters exclu- 
sively for the transient period of youth, when it is’ 
to maturer jife we ought to look? Do we not edu- 
cate them for a crowd, and not ‘or themselves ?— 
| for show, and not for use ?” The following sensi- 2). > =\ 
ble remarks upon this subject, we abstract from 
ithe * Port Folio”: 
| «When a man of sense comes to marry, it is a 
‘companion that he wants, not an artist. It is not) 
| merely a creature who can paint and play, sing and | 
‘dance: it is a woinan whocan comfort and counsel! | a nde de cof at 

‘ninsore who ean reason and reflect, nad fel and Myce at hs uta 
\judge, and discourse and discriminate ; one who| Nos. sf and 52, Nort Market Street. 

can assist him in his affairs, lighten his sorrows, | JOS. BRECK & CO. 
purily his joys, strengthen his principles, and edu- | 
cate his children. Such is the woman who is fit 
fora mother and a wife—to be a helpmate for a; 
-man, and to ‘train up a child in the way he should | 


go.’ 3 
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SAYLE’S GARDEN ENGINES. 


A splendid article, will throw a constant stream of water 
to the distance of 50 to 60 feet, with great force, and in case 
of fire would he a substitute fora fire engine. The most 


Boston, June 4. 








Death from Contamination by a Corpse.—A poor | 
; woman named Owen, residing in Colchester, was, | 
{a short time since, engaged to ‘Jay out” a corpse | : — 
| for interment, and on entering the cottage of the ~ a 

| deceased for that purpose, slightly scratched her | HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 


‘finger with the latch. Having performed the re- | Great pretest eee met past year in the 
bres. } form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
quired duty, she returned home, and shortly after, | has heen so formed as to lay the furrow: complete'y over, 


her hand became painfally inflamed, which in-| turning in every particle of grass or stulble, and ieaving the 


creased so much that medical aid was obtained, | S774 the best possible manner. The ‘ongth of the 
mould hoard has heea very much increase so that the 


The fatal poison had, however, reached the springs | Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with re«pect to 
of life, and, after lingering in great agony for sev-; or ama and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
| eral weeks, she died a few days ago.—Essex (Eng.)|° *°"8"* ™* Woreester, say, 

1 


Standard. 


ae SS 


“ a st he asked as to whic!) of the Ploughs 
; we should prefer for use on a farm, we might nerheps say te 
Mr Timothy Tucker, of Milton, tells us he has re plore A your land is mostty light and east to work, 
‘heen suffering for a month past, in consequence of we Maggs + agg Poveda land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
| eset i w w, as the phrase is, 
| Sesteting @ neighbor vhose a . a. | Atthe above mextioned trial the How: Pheuch did 
ihad cast her withers, in calving. The parts had! more work, with the same pewer of leam, tian any other 
been restored to place two or three times, and had | plows gy No “+ turned more than tweniysevep 
’ ; and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
consequently become lacerated and diseased. Mr) Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
Tucker Iaid bare his arm to effect his object; his the same power of team ! al wtnowieiee that Howard’s 
arm had « slight scratch on it, and he supposes | a are much the strongest and most substantially 
. P - | Made, 
that some of the putrid fluid has affected him | Wiis kent ’ ' , — 
mae : | ere has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe 
ie be caine hang seuss aes swelled | or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
up, and he o ) 5 


homing a} omy See andside; this shoe likewise secures 
tee senting | the mould board and landside together, and strengihens the 
_ This isa very strong case to show that caution | piough very much. ee 

is necessary in handling diseased bodies. 


Ff ' : It ae} The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough 
not incredible to puppase that the putrid blood of | sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
a dead animal may poison a living being, though | $i0 60, and with cutter $i, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
the inocculation be as slight as in the cases of ee - 

. : : ie above Plonghs are for sale, wholesale aid reiail,s 
omall poa-cr ine pon. Bat os. ra ont | the New Engiand Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
farther: the putrid blood of a living animal is ca- | Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 
pable of great mischief, and there may be cases JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


where it may prove fatal.— Mass. Ploughman. 
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‘= 7 NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Curious Welsh Sign Board.—A cobler’s shop in| A WEEKLY PAPER. 

| North Wales, has on it the following words :— | Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
\“ Pryce Dyer, cobler, daler in pigtail, bacon and’ within sixty days. 


ginger bred ; egs laid every morning by me and . : ! 
hot muffins ; in the sumer gentlemen and lady can | Ja. i= Pestmentens ave pormaned by law fo feat 5, 
| ’ | subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, withou 
|have good tae and crumpets and strawbery an “expense to subscribers. 

| crame—with skim-milk because [I can’t get no| —. sons en 
' 

‘crane. N. B. shuse and boots mended very well. | TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS» 


| When I ain’t in Peggy waits on custumers.” | 21 School Street. 
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